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in all the towns of England in the ranks of Reform, aye and gives them 
monstrous power too. I consider it a much greater blow to Toryism 
than the Reform Bill [of 1832] itself." 

The ready use of the mass of materials comprised in this excellent 
book is facilitated by an elaborate index of subjects, supplemented by 
separate indexes of persons and places. 

George Elliott Howard. 



La Guerre de Sept Ans: Histoire Diplomatique et Militaire. Tome 
IV. Torgau; Pacte de Famille. Par Richard Waddington. 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie. 1907. Pp. viii, 637.) 

This new volume of M. Waddington's important work is devoted to 
the campaigns in eastern and western Germany from the spring of 1760 
to that of 1761, to the futile negotiations between France and England 
during the same period, and to the successful negotiations between 
France and Spain which resulted in the Family Compact of 1761. The 
author's plan and methods are now too well known to need description; 
no deviation from them appears in this volume. The work is on the 
whole admirably done, and while no strikingly new conclusions are indi- 
cated the reader can scarcely help being inspired with strong confidence 
in M. Waddington's grasp of his material and in the constancy of his 
effort to deal objectively with it. 

It does not seem necessary to repeat the strictures of the author's 
methods, made by the present reviewer in connection with earlier vol- 
umes; in a word, we have here a detailed military and diplomatic narra- 
tive of classical style, and the result will undoubtedly be appreciated, 
and deservedly, by many students. The present installment is divided 
almost evenly between war and diplomacy; naturally the civilian reader 
will be chiefly interested in the latter field, embracing as it does incidents 
of great interest — the fall of Pitt, the close allying of France and Spain, 
and the latter's entry into the war. The narrative is both lucid and 
agreeable, and seems to be less overladen with detail than earlier accounts 
of less important transactions. But there would seem also to be a 
serious omission in the failure to set forth political conditions in either 
France or England in such a way as to show us the springs of policy — 
why the policy of France was so mistaken, and why Pitt fell. That 
the author has no new conclusions to present on the former point is 
shown by his reproach of the French government for being satisfied 
" se trainer a la remorque de l'alliance autrichienne, sacrifier l'essentiel, 
la conservation du domaine d'outre-mer, pour l'accessoire, l'acquisition de 
quelques cantons en Flandre " (p. 392). 

The treatment of English policy and of Pitt is more likely to evoke 
criticism, and the prevailing opinion will probably be that both that 
statesman and his country have fared rather hardly at M. Waddington's 
hands. It is rather extreme to represent the minister's haughtiness and 
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lack of tact as largely if not mainly responsible for the trouble with 
Spain, and exception might also very reasonably be taken to the placing 
of Pitt and Choiseul on an equality in statesmanship. The failure to deal 
adequately with the conditions of English politics after the. accession of 
George III. causes the narrative of the retirement of Pitt to give the 
impression that the crisis was due wholly to the latter's overweening self- 
confidence and arrogance; that this is really the author's opinion is per- 
haps indicated by his quotation without comment of Lord Granville's 
bitter attack on the Great Commoner in cabinet council. That the crisis 
was not due to Pitt's insistence on war with Spain will be made clear by a 
study of the cabinet history of the previous months, published some years 
ago in the English Historical Review (XVII. 678-691). That M. Wad- 
dington does not appreciate Pitt or his work is clearly shown by the re- 
mark (p. 617), " II est peutetre difficile pour un etranger d'expliquer et de 
justifter la renommee extraordinaire que Pitt acquit aupres de ses con- 
temporains." This renown, however, he goes on to explain, somewhat 
lamely, as due mainly to the coincidence of Pitt's ministry " avec une 
periode qui marqua les debuts et les progres de la puissance et de la 
grandeur britannique ", adding that it was aided by the degree in which 
Pitt " incarnait la personnalite de ses concitoyens du XVIII siecle ". 
The language in which M. Waddington proceeds to describe the quali- 
ties of which Pitt was so admirable a representative is not quite in the 
spirit of the entente cordiale, and is perhaps also hardly in keeping 
with the usual courteous and objective tone of this narrative — a fact all 
the more surprising as M. Waddington has long been understood to be 
one of the Frenchmen who best knew and most admired the modern 
England. These qualities, according to him, are : " confiance inoui'e en 
leur propre superiorite, mepris, souvent haineux, des nations voisines, 
fierte de race degenerant dans l'egoisme le plus pur et parfois le plus 
naif, politique des resultats sans ombre de generosite et sans souci du 
sentiment ". M. Waddington benevolently adds that " toutes ces carac- 
teristiques essentiellement britanniques ne sont, apres tout, que l'exagera- 
tion des vertus correspondantes ", as who should point out that the mid- 
night burglar and assassin was after all only a little immoderate in his 
business enterprise and devotion to the interests of his family. Yet a 
little further on he is forced, we might say almost unconsciously, to bear 
witness to other reasons for Pitt's leadership and success. For when 
he discusses the change made by the alliance of Spain with France, he 
concedes that the English statesman's estimate of Spanish power was 
much more accurate than that which led Choiseul to fear lest the news 
of the Family Compact should frighten England into a pacific mood, 
and thus lead to her escape from the chastisement in preparation for her. 
And it need hardly be pointed out that this conception on the part 
of the man who is ranked with Pitt bears witness to as fatal a mistake 
in regard to England as in regard to Spain. 

Victor Coffin. 



